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View of Mr. C. W. McKown’s Apiary. 


Mr. McKown began the bee-business in 1878, in a small 
way, by buying a few colonies in box-hives, and past through 
about the usual experience of others in getting them home and 
transferring them to movable-frame hives. In moving them 
home the combs broke down in two of the hives, and daubed 
and drowned the bees. Then in transferring there were more 
failures, as a natural consequence with a beginner. His only 
help was Prof. Cook’s ‘‘Manual of the Apiary,” and the 
American Bee Journal. After transferring, he secured some 
Italian queens, and had the first and only yellow bees in his 
vicinity at that time. 


Winter losses were heavy, and as he had to winter them 
on the summer stands, he changed all into double-walled hives. 
Since then (for 12 years) winter losses have been very light. 
For four years profit and loss were about equally divided, but 














Wax Moth and Worms in Comb Honey. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


One of our oldest and largest comb honey producers writes 
me thus: 


Please give us through the columns of the American Bee 
Journal the best method of keeping comb honey from worms, 
or the larve of the wax-moth; how to destroy such as may be 
in it when taken from the hive, etc. By doing this you will 





Apiary of Mr. C. W. McKown, of Knox Co., Ils. 


in the spring of 1882 he had 60 colonies, and that summer | 


secured 10,175 pounds of honey, and sold it for an average 
of 13 cents, having hired only $18 worth of help. 


Since 
then it has been smooth sailing with him and the bees. 


He 


has had as many as 240 colonies at atime, but aims to winter | 


but 100. 


The apiary is in the center of the village, with a street on 
two sides within a few feet of the outside hives, yet he has 


never had any trouble with travelers, thieves or neighbors. | 


His production is about ofte-third comb and two-thirds ex- 
tracted, and he depends upon the home market, just like every 
wise bee-keeper does, when he possibly can do so. 


give us something which will be appreciated by the largest 
number of bee-keepers. I know you have before given your 
method of keeping moth-worms out of comb honey, but that 
was for comparatively small lots; and, besides, the methods 
which have proven efficient should be given again and again, 
so as to keep them before the people, and especially that those 
new in the business may find what they want,” 

I had not thought it necessary to write further on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ worms in comb honey,” but from the above, and sev- 
eral letters which have come to me of late, of like import, per- 
haps it may be well to speak of this matter again, prefacing it 


| a little to show how we were led to the present ways of keep- 


ing comb honey. 
Years ago, when [ first commenced to keep bees, nearly 


| every one who then kept them,stored their honey in the cellar, 
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considering that such was the place that would keep it best, 
for it was thought that a cool or cold place was what was 
needed for the preservation of this product; and it is very 
hard work to get this notion out of the heads of many who buy 
honey at the present time. However, it was soon found out 
that if kept for any length of time in a cool, damp place, the 
honey would commence to sweat or ooze out of the unsealed 
cells and sour, while if left in such a place for two or three 
months the cell cappings would assume a watery appearance 
and finally burst, so that the whole would become a souring, 
bad-smelling and bad-tasting mass. This led to the discovery 
that just the reverse of a cool cellar was the proper place to 
keep honey, if we wisht to have it improving on our hands ; 
and so it has come to pass that every bee-keeper of any experi- 
ence is to-day recommending &@ room, whose temperature can 
be kept at from 80° to 90°, as the only place in which honey 
should be kept. By thus storing our product, we have the 
honey growing thicker and of better quality as time advances, 
and I see no reason why comb honey could not be kept for an 
indefinite period, if always in such a place. 


But in having such @ warm place in which comb honey is 
stored, another difficulty arises, which difficulty comes in the 
shape of the larvz of the wax-moth, as our correspondent sug- 
gests. Some of our bee-friends tell us that they are never 
troubled with these pests, but unless comb honey is sorted as 
it comes from the hive, I have yet to see a ton of comb honey 
that does not have more or less of these worms on it, at the 
end of three weeks from the time of taken from the hive, if 
kept in a warm room. If the honey is sorted, and only those 
sections which are snow-white put together, such combs will 
rarely have any worms on them; but all that are discolored at 
or near the bottom, and those having any pollen in them are 
almost sure to be damaged by worms, unless some precaution 
is taken. 

After such honey has been away from the+ees about ten 
days, if we inspect the cappings which are discolored, and 
those about any cells of pollen, we will detect little places of 
white dust resembling flour upun the surface of the comb, and 
usually the more abundant near the bottom of the section. 
Now, altho this place may not be larger than the eye of a fine 
cambric needle, still it tells us for certain that a tiny worm of 
the wax-moth is there, and that unless it is destroyed it will 
destroy more or less of the comb which incases our honey. 


If, after several such examinations you fail to find such 
little, white, flour-like places, you need feel very thankful and 
consider yourself more fortunate than many are. But, if you 
should find these, the next thing is to sulphur your honey, as 
this is the best known remedy at the present time. My way is 
as follows: 

I take an old iron-kettle of suitable size, and put some 
ashes in the bottom of it, so there will be no danger of fire re- 
sulting from the heat from the coals which are to be placed 
therein. When I have the kettle thus prepared, I take it to 
the room where the honey is kept, and pour sulphur over the 
coals (the sulphur having previously been weighed), to the 
amount of one-fourth of a pound to every 75 cubic feet con- 
tained in the room, when the kettle is quickly pusht under the 
pile of honey (it having been piled a little off from the floor 
for the purpose), and theroom closed. You will have to be 
spry in doing this or you will get some of the fumes thereof 
yourself, which is not very pleasant, I assure you, after hav- 
ing a trial or two of the same myself. 

I now look at the windows (two of which should be provi- 
ded for ventilation in any honey-room) to which any bee or fly 
which may chance to be in the room will come, hoping to es- 
cape their doom. As soon as I see that the last of these are 
lifeless, I take out my watch, and after the lapse of five min- 
utes, I open the windows so as to carry out the fumes as soon 
as possible, for if allowed to settle on the combs it will give 
them and the wood of the sections a greenish color, which will 
damage the sale of the same. This same thing is sometimes 
liable to occur if a larger quantity of sulphur is burned than 
given above. It seems to be a very nice point to get the mat- 
ter right, for if too muchis used the combs are sure tobe 
turned green, while if too little is used the worms will not be 
killed. The above amount has been arrived at after years of 
trial and experience. 

If more honey is brought into the room after the first has 
been sulphured, thisis also watcht, and when the flour-like 
spots are found, the same operation is repeated, and so on till 
I am sure the honey leaves my hands without danger of these 
pests making an appearance after it has been placed upon the 
market. 

While on this subject, it might be well for me to say that 
I am not troubled nearly as much with these worms at the 
present time as I formerly was, the reason of which I attribute 
to my care that no combs are ever left exposed so as to breed 





these pests. Years of care along this line will certainly large- 
ly free any apiary of this moth difficulty, unless we have those 
keeping bees about us who pay no attention to this matter. 
Hives of combs left in the yard after the bees have died from 
them, (as I have seen them in many apiaries, till they were 
sending out moths by the thousand and million, to be a nui- 
sance for years to come), are often a bane to those who would 
have things as they should be. A little care on the part of 
every one would save all this. Onondaga Co., N. Y. 
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How Far Do Bees Fly for Forage ? 
BY DR. E. GALLUP. 


I am askt how far bees will fly in pursuit of forage, etc. I 
was the first person to introduce Italian bees into Iowa, in 
the section where I lived, and I found them working on a 
patch of buckwheat 5 miles directly north. The second sea- 
son that I kept them an old bee-hunter traced them 6 miles 
from my apiary. He was three daystracing them. He found 
them at work on a field of buckwheat very freely, or, as he 
exprest it, ‘‘slathers of them;” and as he had never heard 
of the Italians they excited his curiosity, and he was bound to 
get them. He had toline them 3 miles across the prairie, and 
8 miles through heavy timber. I lived just at the east edge 
of the timber. I saw him as he came into the clearing, 
and went and met him. He was quite excited, and 
showed me his new race of bees. He had then gota strong 
line, and thought he must be very near them. I invited him 
to leave his box of bait and come with me. We were then 
within 20 rods of the apiary, and when I showed him the 
hives and bees he exprest great surprise, and said that he had 
never heard of Italians, and he would be doggoned if he would 
have spent so much time hunting the pesky things if he had 
known about me keeping them. He lost the line several times 
in the timber. 

Italians are strong fliers, and how much farther they wil! 
go in pursuit of forage Ido not know. They did not seem to 
be much exhausted on arriving at the hives with their loads, 
as I watcht them closely at different times. Of course, they 
flew over instead of through the timber, which was on the 
river flats, while the prairie was considerably higher. 

And now comes another story: It is a fact that there 
are bees on Catalina Island, and I am informed that they are 
well-markt hybrids or Italians. So faras known, no one ever 
took bees there in the first start. The distance from the 
main land is called 830 miles. In March, when bees swarm 
here, the wind usually blows from the east towards the Ocean, 
and sometimes quite strongly. Wild swarms almost invariably, 
that are passing over, move from east to west. In summer 
the wind always blows from the west or southwest. A man 
that kept some 25 colonies on the bluff or mesa, as it is called 
here, at the edge of the Ocean, informed me that his abscond- 
ing swarms would rise up in the air, and start over the Ocean 
west. 

Now comes another story: A fisherman catching fish 
about midway between the Island and the main land, saw a 
swarm pass over his fishing boat, and they were passing from 
the Island to the main land. This was at the time when the 
wind was blowing strongly from the Island to the main land. 

Now, you Eastern chaps may think this sounds like a 
‘* fish story,” but I have no doubt about bees succeeding in 
passing both ways. Of course, it is circumstantial evidence, 
but that the bees are on the Island is a positive fact. The 
question is, How did they get there ? Orange Co., Calif. 
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The Reciprocal Influence of the Queen Upon 
the Spermatozoa, and Vice Versa. 


BY ALEX. C. M. SCHRODER. 


All breeders of foreign races of bees have often observed 
that the progeny of yellow queens which had been mated to a 
black drone, showed this not only in their workers, but also in 
the drone, which latter, according to the laws of the parthe- 
nogenesis, are developt from unimpregnated, say virgin, eggs, 
and therefore should have no relationship to the drone that 
mated with their mother! 

It often happens that the same queen produces finer-look- 
ing workers in her second season, whilst her drones are less 
fine looking fellows; all the faets have not yet been ex- 
plained in any satisfactory way, and many a one has been in- 
duced to doubt the truth of parthenogenesis, in his own heart, 
if not openly! Now, Ido firmly believe in the virgin’s propa- 
gation of bees; I am conyinced that the drones issue from not 
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fecundated eggs, and represent strictly nothing but their 
mothers’ blood, and explain the above-mentioned facts simply 
by the influence either of the queen’s blood upon the sperma- 
tozoa, or of these latter upon the queen’s blood. 


Many years ago I had a fine Angora cat, grey like a 
mouse, with long, silky hair. She was mated to a male cat of 
a common race, and produced half-breed kittens. I was sorry 
about it, but thought the next time I would do better, and 
when the time came I lookt my lady puss up, and with her a 
fine Angora male cat. The result, however, was not what I 
thought—the kittens were not all Angoracats atall! I was 
then told that the same thing happened with other animals. 
For instance, the mare that had been crost with a donkey, 
and had once produced a mule, was no more to be used for 
horse-breeding, as the young horses showed some connection 
with their ‘‘ stepfather,” Mr. Donkey ! 


It wasin the year 1875 or 1876,I made a call upon 
Count Kolowrat and Mr. Ed Cori, in Bohemia, the first breed- 
ers of Cyprian queens in Europe, from whom I had procured 
the same, and thereI found that even the primogenitors (I 
mean the queens’ daughters of original queens)—that all pro- 
duced only 3-banded workers, with the ‘* half-moon” on the 
corselet, altho it was pretty certain that they had been mated 
to black drones; whilst their drones showed signs of hybridiza- 
tion! We could not, at the time, come to a conclusion how 
this fact could be explained with the laws of parthenogenesis, 
and only much later I came to the persuasion that it was 
nothing but the influence of the queens’ blood upon the sper- 
matozoa of the male, which live in her spermatheca ! 


The queen-bee is once mated, and the male sperm is taken 
up and preserved in a special little bag, called the ‘‘sperma- 
theca,” and here continues to vegetate and impregnate the 
eggs from which workers or queens have to issue. Now, 
would it be possible that these spermatozoa could live in that 
bag for years, without any nourishment of some kind, with- 
out coming in contact with life giving or preserving blood ? 
Could the spermatheca, or any part of the queen-bee, continue 
to vegetate without thecirculation of the blood? No! The 
circulation of the blood is absolutely necessary to keep alive 
the queen and all her organs; and last, but not least, the 
spermatozoa, which in millions in number are of immense im- 
portance to the existence of the whole colony. 


Now, if we admit the circulation of blood, we must admit 
also that particles—be it most infinitesimal—of the drone’s 
blood will assimmilate with that of the queen, and vice versa, 
the spermatozoa will also absorb particles of the queen’s blood, 
and, considering that a queen lays her own weight in eggs in 
a short time, it proves an immense power of reproduction, so 
that the assimmilation or reciprocal influence will always 
more and more increase, and still show itself in the prog- 
eny the second season. 


During the laying season ths spermatheca contains a 
greater quantity of bee-blood than during the winter time; 
this fact induced, some years ago, a certain Mr. Metzger, in 
Hungary, to suggest that the drone-eggs were fecundated by 
this liquid, and that the spermatheca produced (when once 
fecundated) new spermatozoa in itself! Now I think that 
my theory, which explains all the peculiar facts that 
apparently speak agaiust the truth of parthenogenesis, has 
more right to likelihood than the hypothesis of Metzger, who 
wanted to make a hermaphrodite of the queen-bee, rather 
than believe that anything can be born without fecundation. 


I would be pleased to hear our American bee-keepers’ 
opinion about my theory, and I will submit to anybody’s bet- 
ter explanation of the above-mentioned facts. 


se Trieste, Austria. 


Feeding Bees Grapes and Raisins. 
BY SKYLARK. 


The editor of the Bee Journal calls on me for something 
** real practical.” 


Well, Mr. Editor, I have a box of it—of the real, unadul- 
terated article, hid away some place, but I have forgotten 
where I hidit. But whileI am thinking where it is, I will 
tell you how I fed my bees in 1896. 


In that eventful year, there was no honey here, and star- 
vation stared the bees in the face. Three years ago raisins 
were so low that I fed my crop to hogs. In 1895 I could not 
sell my crop at all—could not trade them for anything but 
contemptuous laughter. I refused the trade, for I had enough 
of thaton hand. With acrop of raisins on hand, and a crop 
of grapes ripening that there was no sale forin any shape— 
with the bees in a condition that they were sure to starve dur- 





ing the fall and winter—what would you have advised? Buy 
sugar? Not much. No, sir. 


The geniusof Skylark rose—or fell—to the occasion. I 
was sitting on a pile of raisin trays in the vineyard figuring 
up the cost of digging out 10 acres of vines 11 years old. 
The bees in tens of thousands were around me, sucking the 
juice from crackt grapes and those punctured by birds. All 
at once a thought struck me just above the eyes so hard that 
it knockt me clear off that pile of trays. Eureka! I will feed 
the vineyard to the bees! And as they come a quarter of a 
mile from home for the juice, why not make the horses carry 
it to them, or close to them ? 


I had a home tread-mill and press for making vinegar, 
and I utilized these for getting out the juice for the bees. I 
fed in a large solar extractor (out-of-doors under the shade of 
a tree), and covered the feed with a little hay. This was con- 
tinued for more than a month—giving them all they would 
carry away. I found the juice would sour if any were left 
over more than the second day. So I drew off all that was 
left each evening, and boiled it. The boiled juice will keep 
in the open air several days ; and sealed up tight, indefinitely— 
say 6,000 years. I finally took to boiling it all for them, and 
I had no bother watching it. In fact, this is nothing less than 
unfermented wine. But in boiling, aJl the alcohol is evapor- 
ated, and it makes a splendid cooling drink for a hot summer 
day. There is not a vestige of tanglefoot left in it. 


Now I have been doing the same thing with the raisins 
for spring feeding, only I had to boil them and then press out 
the juice. The bees made no kick against the proceeding, 
and I didn’t. In both cases I made vinegar out of the pulp. 
Now, I am sorry you fellows East have no Muscat grapes—no 
I’m not, either; you crow too much anyhow. Your grapes 
would kink a bee up into a double bow-knot in half a minute. 
Grapes ! 

THE NEW DEEP CELL FOUNDATION. 


Isee that Editor Hutchinson, with T. F. Bingham and 
others, are out against the introduction of the new deep-cell 
foundation. But there is no use in kicking against the march 
of improvements. It has gone steadily on for years—here a 
little and there a little, ever since Langstroth invented the 
movable-frame hive. The invention of deep-cell foundation {8 
a great leap forward in the right direction. Instead of help- 
ing the adulterator it will kill his business dead, for who will 
produce extracted when he can get just as much comb honey 


for the same labor? In time there will be no extracted honey 
in the market? 


W. Z. is afraid of leather. Now, leather—in the shape of 
a good pair of boots—is much more valuable than deep-cell 
foundation, pound for pound. Editor Root—in fact all the 


Roots and branches—are far too sharp to put their boots into 
drawn combs! 


In these latter years the improvements in apicultural ap- 
pliances have been so great, so swift, and so complete a victory 
all along the line, that our future progenitors will look back 
upon us with admiration, pride, veneration and love. I will, 


anyhow ! 
= 


Strawberries and Honey-Bees—Queen Stung. 
BY CARSON VAN BLARICUM. 


In previous issues of the Bee Journal the subject of straw- 
berries and bees has been carefully examined, and we conclude 
that bees do, and do not, visit the berry bloom in quest of 
honey, but all agree that they sometimes do gather pollen, 
but only on certain occasions, and then only when the atmos- 
phere is in a humid condition. 


I have had my colonies situated within six rods of half 
an acre of strawberries for the last four years, and by actual 
observation I have always seen a few bees, between the hours 
of 9 and 11 a.m., flitting from flower to flower, andI have 
observed, too, by following a particular bee, that eventually 
it would leave for other pastures without any perceptible 
reward for its toil. 


Dandelions are in blossom in profusion at the same time, 
when any observer would actually be in error as to the actual 
facts of the case. I have been carefully endeavoring to ascer- 
tain from what source came the pollen, so generally carried 
by the bee, and traced its origin to the dandelion. So much 
for personal observation. These are Nature’s own identical 
truths. 

To summarize: We must conclude the fact as a probable 
result, that bees do not glean any perceptible addition to their 
stores, or gain an advantage by toiling amid strawberry bloom. 
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A QUEEN-BEE STUNG, AND ITS RECOVERY. 


One Sunday in July, a young bee-enthusiast wisht to see 
a queen-bee. To accommodate him, I opened a hive of Ital- 
ians, and found her majesty. I deposited her in my hand, 
while several of us closely examined her actions .(timid ones 
ata respectable distance for safety, so they said—while I 
laught at their fears). Oo returning her to the brood-nest, 
she became frightened and took wing. Then taking several 
circles around us, she entered a hive of hybrids. She belonged 
to a spring swarm, and was not clipt as the others. I at once 
opened the hive, and found her being balled by the bees. 
Rescuing her, I concluded she was unharmed, but by examin- 
ing the bunch of bees in hand, [ separated her therefrom. I 
noticed a sting clinging to the under side of the thorax. I 
extracted it, and supposed she was free from injury, but all 
at once she was taken with a sudden tremor, and apparently 
succumbed. 

We all exprest our opinion that she was beyond recovery, 
but I thought to experiment a little. So on the impulse of 
the moment I carried her to the house and placed her under a 
large microscope. I soon discovered that she appeared as if 
under a powerful narcotic. Placing her immediately in a 
water bath, thickened with saliva, she began to regain 
activity. When returned to the hive, the bees cleaned her, 
and now she reigns queen of all she surveys... 


A FREAK OF A SWARM OF BEES. 


Just after midsummer I discovered a peculiar feature re- 
garding a colony of bees. I had two weeks before removed 
two full supers of honey and placed an empty one containing 
drawn-out combs. I was surprised (to put it very mild) later 
on, to find this super nearly full of brood with aqueen. A 
queen also was quietly at work in the brood-nest below. The 
queen below was a young one, just nicely depositing eggs; 
while the one above was the mother, or old queen, as her 
wings were clipt. There was ne honey-board between. To 
all appearance there were two colonies within one hive. 


I removed the super to a new location for several days, as 
a test, and both workt witha will. Later I united, choosing 
the best queen, and all progrest as finely as before. The old 
queen was only one year old, and perfect in every way. Her 
hive was satisfactorily supplied with brood. Thus you readily 
perceive that they were not desiring to supersede her. 


WHITE OR PICKLED BROOD VS. FOUL BROOD. 


Two years ago my bees had, to all appearance, foul brood, 
and I wrote to Dr. Millerin regard toit. His reply was that 
under the existing condition mentioned he could not name or 
discover a remedy, but later developments convinced me that 
it was not foul brood. Whatever it may have been, it shows 
itself in July and August, and then usually disappears for the 
season. 

Last year I discovered a remedy, but it requires patience 
and forbearance to apply it. I have an ear-spoon which I 
used with success. Take one teaspoonful of honey, dilute 
with five drops of water, and add three drops of phenol or 
carbolic acid ; moisten the ear-spoon and introduce it into the 
cell, and extract the dead brood. Thisis all I found neces- 
sary for a complete cure. Taken when first discovered, it can 
be executed with rapidity. 


The contaimination is very slow at first, but later its 
action is more progressive. Thus matters can be facilitated 
by applying the remedy on its discovery. 

x Calhoun Co., Mich. 


Various Notes and Comments. 
BY J. M. YOUNG. 


I keep a note-book, and when an idea comes to my mind 
that I think would be of any interest I jot it down. In look- 
ing over that book now, I find the following, or the text of 
what I have written since my last: 


NEwspPAPERS AROUND Hives.—Did you know that when 
riding or driving against a cold, strong wind, if a common 
newspaper be placed under the vest over the breast, that it will 
keep the body much warmer than anything else that can be 
used? Well, the same idea will work if you put that same 
newspaper or something like it around your bee-hives when 
packing them for winter. Try it and see if you are not sur- 
prised. 


BEE-ENTRANCE GUARDS.—It is a good time now to put on 
bee-entrance guards. They will save many a small swarm 
from coming out and going into other hives. Itis a mystery 





sometimes why these small swarms come out; all the reason I 
know is, they are like some people that want to be always 
moving around. 


LEAVES FOR WINTER PACKING.—I use forest leaves for 
winter packing on top of the brood-frames in the upper story 
of my hives. I find that it is the cheapest material that can 
be obtained, and it is easily disposed of in the spring, by 
spreading it out over the garden or truck-patch. 


MAKING EXPERIMENTS.—The editorial advice given on 
page 168, under the head of ‘‘ Making Experiments” is well 
said, and if such advice is heeded it will save the bee-keeper 
many times the cost of his Bee Journal. This applies to be- 
ginners, and, come to think about it, all my notes are directed 
to this class of individuals. Of course the experienced will 
pay no attention, anyway. 


TALL Sections.—The Colorado Bee-Keepers’ Association 
has put a damper on that changing-to-the-tall-section busi- 
ness. I don’t know asI blame them very much. There are 
many good points of interest put forth in that paper, read by 
Mr. Tracy before that body, that are well founded; especially 
that part relating to supply manufacturers and dealers. 


An error exists in my notes on page 165, under the 
head of tall sections, in the 6th line. It reads ‘‘ 12-inch case,” 
which should be 12 in a case. 


TAKE A BEE-PAPER.—No wide-a-wake bee-keeper should 
think of keeping bees without subscribing for a good, live, up- 
to-date bee-paper. Many ideas will be pickt up that will pay 
many times the cost of the publication. 


VIsITING.—Why didn’t you come down to my place, Mr, 
Bevins, (see page 161) when you were at Omaha taking in the 
sights? It was only 22 miles down here—a half hour’s ride— 
and we would have shown you an apiary that wasn’t in the 
weeds, cornstalks or potatoes, but you would have seen them 
pretty close to the grape-vines, though. I might not have 
been at home, but the bees were. 


SAVING THE BEE-PAPERS.—If you want to save a world 
of information just file away your bee-papers as fast as you 
get them read, into a good binder. I have on hand now near- 
ly all the bee-periodicals I have ever received, back for about 
20 years. I seldom look over any of them but whatI find 
some good idea entirely forgotten. 


VALUE OF THE UNFINISHT SECTIONS.—When fitting up 
the cases and filling them with sections, I always select all 
those that have comb in them, and put them together in cases 
by themselves. When taking off the first comb honey I find 
that cases treated in this manner are filled and finisht first, 
and quite often colonies that have these drawn-out combs to 
commence on, will fill the second case before those that have 
starters are only one-half filled. 


FOUNDATION FOR Hives.—I have been advocating for 
several years half bricks put under corners of hives fora 
foundation. After I have been using them all this time I find 
that there has been in use something much better. The prin- 
cipal objections against half bricks is,they are not high enough, 
for moles and other ground-workers will work the dirt up 
close to the bottom-boards, thus rotting them. The bees will 
get under the hives, at times, and manya time valuable 
queens get under there, merely to get out of sight, and to have 
the bee-keeper to remove or upset the hive to get at them. I 
have something in mind that will beat anything put out for a 
hive-stand, but I don’t care to tell just what it is until I have 
tried it. Part of the idea isobtained from somebody else, but 
I think it will work. Cass Co., Nebr. 
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The Alsike Clover Leaflet consists{of 2 pages, 
with illustrations, showing the value of Alsike clover, and 
telling how to grow it. This Leaflet is just the thing to hand 
to every farmer in your neighborhood. Send to the Bee Jour- 
nal office for a quantity of them, and see that they are dis- 
tributed where they will do the most good. Prices, postpaid, 
are as follows: 50 for 20 cents; 100 for 35 cents; or 200 
for 60 cents. 
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Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. See offer on page 234. 
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Proceedings of the Colorado State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention. 


REPORTED BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


{Continued from page 215.] 
COLORADO BEE AND HONEY STATISTICS. 


The Secretary then read statistics of bee-culture in Col- 
orado for 1896 by counties, so far as reports had been sent 
in. Twelve counties where bees may be kept have not been 
heard from. The number of colonies in the 13 counties 
which have reported is 35,306, which is not more than half 
the total number in the State. The average value of a colony 
is $3.36, and the average per cent. of increase about 20. 
The average yield last season was about 3244 poundsin 13 
counties, with an average price of about 10 cents. The fol- 
lowing is the average yield by counties: 


Otero, 60 pounds; Montezuma, 104 comb, 201% ex- 
tracted ; Chaffee, 10; Fremont, almost none; Montrose, 40; 
Morgan, 20; Pueblo, 20; Larimer, 5; Huerfano, 6; Arapa- 
hoe, 15; Mesa, 40; Boulder, 15; Weld, 15; Las Animas, 30. 


Foul Brood, so far as reported by the persons to whom 
questions were addrest, exists in Otero, Montezuma, Arapa- 
hoe, Mesa, Boulder, Larimer and Weld counties, and paralysis 
in Arapahoe county. Chaffee, Fremont, Montrose, Morgan, 
Pueblo, Huerfano and Las Animas counties are free from foul 
brood. ‘The local associations, so far as heard from, are as 
follows: 

Montrose Co., E. D. Nichols, Sec., Montrose; Arapahoe 
Co., the Platte Valley Bee-Keepers’ Association, Geo. R. Lee, 
Sec., Brighton; and the Denver Bee-Keepers’ Association, F. 
L. Thompson, Sec., Denver; Mesa Co., M. A. Gill, Sec., Grand 
Junction ; Boulder Co., A. M. Preston, Sec., Longmont; Weld 
Co., H. E. English, Sec., Greeley. 

Mr. Adams—I have six copies of the Honey Day edition 
of the Longmont Times, which contains valuable statistics on 
Colorado bee-keeping. 

Mr. Rhodes suggested that these be given to the Secretary 
to be placed on file. c 

Vice-Pres. Porter spoke as follows on 


TRE NEW BEE-DISEASE. 


Last April the bees were all right. The winter had been 
mild. By theendof April there was something curious in 
their actions, though nothing to be certain of. By the mid- 
die of May they had decreast. There were not enough to 
cover the brood. Many colonies became discouraged and 
swarmed out. You could often see a little handful of bees 
hanging on a weed, with a queen among them. Sometimes 
these little swarms would unite, and there would be several 
queens. Soit kept on until the first of June. The loss was 
very great. No reason or theory that I could think of seemed 
to cover the situation. I at first thought that as the winter 
had been very mild, and the bees had flown vary much, it 
might have been the ordinary spring dwindling of old age; 
but the trouble was not universal. It was only around Den- 
ver, covering a circle with a radius of about 12 miles. I pro- 
nounce it not a disease; but I may find out that I was mis- 
taken. I lost 80 per cent. of my own stock. 

If it was spring dwindling, the bees would not have 
swarmed out. 

_ Vice-Pres. Porter—It has been my experience in Iowa and 
Wisconsin that bees do become discouraged from spring 
dwindling and swarm out. 

A Member—Was there any honey left in the hives when 
your bees swarmed out ? 

Vice-Pres. Porter—Tons of it. 

H. Rauchfuss—Our bees acted similarly, but they did not 
swarm out. They also acted differently in dyingin front of 
the hives, so that the dead bees could be seen. Our best colo- 
nies, with young prolific queens, died first. The queenless 
ones were hardly affected at all. Colonies with little honey 
also came out well. My theory is as follows: A colony in 
good condition gathers abundance of pollen; a weak one does 





not. There were some heavy fogs last spring, which I believe 
absorbed poisonous substances from the smelter smoke in the 
atmosphere, and deposited it on the pollen of the blossoms of 
the cottonwoods, etc. At one of the smelters in Denver a con- 
stant spray of water is kept falling down the smoke-stack, in 
order to render the smoke less deleterious. That shows that 
moisture will absord the poison. The disease was only along 
valleys, where fogs are apt tosettle. We lost 300 out of 400 
colonies. 

Mr. McLain—We at Fort Collins have had the same con- 
dition of bees Mr. Rauchfuss described, from spraying. The 
explanation is ultimately the same—the bees died from pois- 
oning. A neighbor lost 26 out of 75 colonies from spraying, 
and the rest were decimated. My colonies were weaker in 
May than in April, and one-third of the queens were missing. 
A neighbor half a mile away had sprayed his trees, and the 
next day our bees died. 

Mr. Rhodes—I sold an apiary 10 or 12 years ago, and 
was to attend it until it was a success. It was moved to Argo 
(a smelter). The bees went back just as has been described. 
I then claimed it was the smelter smoke. That was before 
the days of spraying, and the bees were otherwise all right. 


H. Rauchfuss—No spraying was done within four miles of 
our apiary. I do not say it was the smoke, but what the 
moisture collected from it. 

Vice-Pres. Porter—Five years ago, in Highlands, my bees 
were poisoned from spraying. I saw them at work on the 
sprayed trees. They shortly died in the way Mr. Rauchfuss’ 
bees died. I have had nothing similar to that since. 

The Question-Box was then taken up. The first question 
(sent from Mesa Co.) was, 


BEST METHOD OF WINTERING IN ALTITUDES OF COLORADO OF 
4,500 FEET. 


Mrs. Booth—I advise leaving the bees on the summer 
stand. No more top protection than two thicknesses burlap 
is necessary. 

Mr. Rhodes—Mr. Dudley is in about that altitude. 

Mr. Dudley—The majority of Utah bee-keepers winter 
their bees out-of-doors. They usually run the hives together, 
with leaves or chaff between, and a sawdust bag in the super, 
with an inch between it and the cover. Some pack separately. 
Many have double-walled hives, packt the year round. 


Vice-Pres. Porter—I am of the opinion that in that alti- 
tude and temperature the least expensive way would be to 
pack on top. Two sacks doubled, making four thickness, 
keep off the cold and let out the moisture, and make a very 
complete condition. I have always had good success with this 
plan. My only trouble was with tight-fitting covers and a 
propolized cloth. The combs became moist all over. The 
bees became moist and sweated, and dwindled. 


Mr. McLain—The best packing is to pack fullof bees. I 
bought bees in cracker-boxes, with big cracks in them. They 
were the best and strongest colonies | ever had. If the colo- 
nies are weak, then I should advise packing. 


H. Rauchfuss—I think bees ought to be packt. Mrs. 
Booth packs on top only, but her location is sheltered. In 
box-hives, the combs may be built crosswise, and the bees 
may winter well. But on frames, the outside bees get chilled. 
After a cold spell, the bees bring out a handful of dead ones. 
This is repeated every time the weather is cold. We have some 
packt in cork-dust. The bees in these hives do not get chilled, 
and the colonies come out strong in the spring, unless they 
dwindle for other reasons. 

Mr. McLain—I do not pack with bees only, but pack with 
leaves on top and straw between in rows, with the fronts 
open. But my strong colonies come out the best. 

_ Mr. Adams—I usually pack. My best colonies are packt 
in chaff all around. 

Mrs. Booth—I had 6 colonies packt together in straw 
some years ago, but the mice got in and ate them all up. 


BEST METHOD OF KEEPING COMB HONEY FROM GRANULATING. 


Mr. Adams—Shove it on the market as quickly as possible. 

Mr. Sylvester—Have thoroughly cured honey, gathered 
from the best honey-plants, and keep it in a warm place 
through the winter. Once I heated some extracted honey so 
as not to injure the flavor, and stored it in jugs sealed with 
rosin. By mistake, one jug was leftover, and remained liquid 
five or six years. 

Mr. Booth—Mrs. Booth stored some extracted honey in 
crocks. When it granulated, the crocks were burst by the 


expansion. 

Mr. Rhodes—Some honey wil! not granulate. 

Vice-Pres. Porter—I have never found any honey that will 
not granulate. 
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Mr. Rhodes—What I mean is, some honey granulated and 
some did not, when kept a year in ordinary conditions. 


Mrs. Booth—I have kept comb honey over four years 
without granulating. Butin the same case was some that 
was granulated solid. 


Mr. Adams—I don’t like to cook my comb honey. 


PREVENTION OF SWARMING IN WORKING FOR COMB HONEY. 


H. Rauchfuss then exhibited a device used for that pur- 
pose. Some time before the flow, two hives are set next each 
other, and the device applied so as to cover both entrances. 
One of these hives contains the colony to be operated upon, 
and the other is empty, containing nothing but frames and 
starters. The effect of the device is to make one entrance 
common to both hives. The returning bees fly into an aper- 
ture, about one inch high and eight inches broad, and from 
this could go into either hive at will, were it not for a tongue, 
which, being pivoted at the rear of the device just between 
the two hives, determines into which hive the bees shall enter, 
by being turned one way or the other. Before the flow, the 
‘tongue is turned so as to cover up the passage into the empty 
hive, and the bees became accustomed to entering their own 
hive through the device. When the flow begins, the comb on 
which the queen is, is found and placed in the empty hive, on 
the side next to the hive in which the bees are, and the tongue 
of the device is turned so as to cover up the passage into 
the full hive, except that it leaves room for one or two bees at 
a time to get out. Atthe same time a super is put on the 
empty hive. There they find their queen, and commence 
work, building comb above and below at exactly the same 
time. Apparently the new state of things just suits them. 
After three or four days, or after the queen has commenced 
to layin the new combs, the old comb is returned to the old 
hive. The principle is, to prevent swarming by forming an 
artificial swarm out of the whole colony, and part of this work 
is done automatically. They will not swarm for three weeks. 
At the end of that time, if the flow continues, the operation 
may be repeated. This device was made before the Langdon 
device was, and has been on trial since 1893, being at first 
used like the Langdon device, to which it proved superior. In 
1895 it was used as above described, and was a perfect suc- 
cess in every way. With it comb honey was produced in an 
out-apiary which was not seen for intervals of 11 to 12 days. 
It is not patented. 

Mr. Dudley was askt to explain a device he had with him, 
for automatically preventing the escape of a queen witha 
swarm—but which lets her out and in at other times. It may 
be roughly described as a little box, about 24 inches square, 
and as long as the width of the hive. It is applied to the en- 
trance. Cleats under each end raise it a bee-space above the 
alighting-board, and a cleat running lengthwise under the 
rear of the box stops entrance directly into the hive. The 
bees pass in and out of the hive, through the box, about the 
middle of the bottom. Tne bottom of the box is beveled at the 
rear, so as to afford a passage into the hive when the box is 
shoved tight against the frontof the hive. Under ordinary 
circumstances, both workers and queen pass in and out of the 
hive in this way without any zinc to bother them. The front 
of the box is composed of a piece of queen-excludirg zinc, 
hung so as to swing a little. When the colony swarms, there 
are too many bees wanting tocome out atonce to pass through 
the slit, and so most of the mass presses against the zinc in 
front. This pressure operates a catch, which lets a piece of 
T-tin drop, which closes the slit the whole length. The work- 
ers eventualiy pass out through the zinc; but the queen, 
being generally with the last half of the swarm, is imprisoned, 
and the swarm returns after an interval. When the bee- 
keeper makes his tourof inspection, he sees by the position 
of the projecting end of the T-tin that that colony has 
swarmed. He can then do as he pleases with it. This device 
has am used with success on a few colonies. It is not pat- 
ented. 


COMBS VS. EXTRACTED HONEY FOR PROFIT. 


H. Rauchfuss—There is a valuable article on that subject 
by our President, Mr. Aikin, which covers the whole field, in 
the Jan. 14 issue of the American Bee Journal. It isthe best 
article I ever read on that subject. 


HOW TO KEEP THE MOTH OUT OF EXTRACTING COMBS—HOW TO 
KEEP THE MOTH FROM DISTURBING BEES AGAIN—WILL 
SULPHURED COMBS BE ACCEPTABLE TO THE BEES ? 


Mr. McLain—I have sulphured combs a good many times, 
and never had any trouble about the combs being acceptable 
to the bees. I don’t think there is any, unless the sulphur is 
very strong. 

Vice-Pres. Porter—Mr. Aikin has a large number of combs 





exposed in his honey-house, with no sign of moths. He uses 
broad end-bars, so that the combs do not touch each other. 
This year I stored my combs close together, and reared a 
great many moths. I piled them so as to leave intervals be- 
tween, in a 12x12 plastered room, set four sulphur candles 
going, and killed all the moths. Those sulphur candles are 
the best thing out. Sulphured combs are acceptable to the 
bees. 

F. Rauchfuss—Do you mean that closed-end frames are 
exempt from the moth ? 

Vice-Pres. Porter—I only know of that one illustration. 

F. Rauchfuss—Our closed-end frames are not much more 
exempt from the moth than the others. 

Vice-Pres. Porter—Are there two species of moth, one 
eating wax and the other pollen ? 

F. Rauchfuss—The only species I have seen here feeds on 
pollen only, and destroys comb to get to it. But Eastern 
writers say they feed on wax in section honey also. 

Mr. Rhodes—My experience is that the moths here are 
the same asthe mothsin Indiana. I judge that we havea 
mosh which destroys combs the same as in Indiana. 


WHICH IS THE PROPER WAY TO LIQUEFY EXTRACTED HONEY ? 


Vice-Pres. Porter—The safest way is to place the vessel 
in boiling water. But this requires a great deal of caution in 
liquefying large quantities. In liquefying honey in glass, on 
a small scale, I now use an asbestos mat. The glass is set on 
the maton the back of the stove, next the stove-pipe, and 
turned occasionally. When a large can is liquefied in boiling 
water, the outside melts first and gets too hot, while the in- 
side is cold. A good way is first to set the can on its side over 
the stove, tilting itso as not to come in close contact, and 
thus melt one side enough to make a channel of melted honey 
from the bottom to the top, repeating the process with the 
other sides, and then setting on an asbestos mat next the 
stove-pipe. Never set the bottom of the can on the stove. I 
have burst a good many cans by melting the bottom of the 
honey first. The top cannot move, and acts like a cork. 

Mr. Rhodes—How about liquefying by sunshine ? 

Mr. Rauchfuss—In summer, it can be done in the open 
air, by setting the vessel in a sheltered place. 

Vice-Pres. Porter—I have liquefied a good deal that way. 
but don’t leave a vessel too longin the sun-extractor. The 
honey will turn dark. The trouble with the sun-extractor for 
liquefying is, the summer is not the right time to attend to 
that work. In my experience a sun-extractor cannot be used 
after the first of September. 

Resolutions by Mr. Booth, thanking the Board of Horti- 
culture, Mrs. Shute and ex-Gov. Routt for the free use of the 
room and courtesies extended, and city press for notice taken 
in reporting the proceedings, were adopted. 

The Association adjourned subject to the call of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. FRANK RAvUCHFuwss, Sec. 





DR. OC. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 
[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. | 








Affected by Bee-Stings—Cleaning Propolis Off the 
Hands. 


1. I have kept bees for 10 years, and I havealways hand- 
led them without gloves; they have stung me on my hands so 


I have got my whole system poisoned. I have never taken 
any notice of bee-stings before, but now when a bee stings me 
on one of my fingers it is like electricity—it goes through my 
whole body, and my face swells up as if JI had the erysipelas. 
I itch all over all the time. What can be done for me? 

2. I saw in the Bee Journal sometime since (but I can’t 
find it now) a remedy to wash propolis off the hands. Surely 
you can tell me of something that will wash it off, for I have 
found no soap that will do it. G. S8., Utah. 


ANswerRs.—1. Yours is a very unusual case, and I don’t 
know that I can suggest anything to help. Evidently there 
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has been a change in your system, and the hope may be in- 
dulged that it may be only temporary, and that you will before 
long change back to your former condition. 

2. Washing-fluid is perhaps the thing you have seen rec- 
ommended. Strong soap with very hot water will do pretty 
good work. Putas much lye ascan be used without eating 
the hands, into hot water, and that will succeed. I generally 
use grease because it’s handier. Take a bit of butter or other 
grease, rub thoroughly on the glue, then wash with soap and 


hot water. 
0 


Starting with Bees—Prevention of Swarming. 


1. I have never owned a bee in my life, but like honey. I 
expect to get astart of bees this spring, and have chosen the 
Italians, and thought one colony would be enough for a green- 
horn to start with; but they tell me here that one colony will 
not do any good alone. It is news to me, but perhaps it is all 
right. Iam taking the Bee Journal, and reading it quite 
closely, as I don’t want to make a failure of the business, but 
I have not seen anything on that subject. I supposed indi- 
vidual colonies of bees were independent of each other. What 
is your opinion on the subject? Is it necessary to have two 
or more colonies to begin with ? 

2. Is there any way to successfully prevent bees from 
swarming ? H. J. 


ANsweErRs.—1. You’re surely doing a bright thing to read 
up before commencing the actual work with bees, but why 
don’t you get a good text-book? The American Bee Journal 
is worth more than its cost to you, but it cannot, in the nature 
of things, give you a complete and systematic foundation as a 
text-book can. Perhaps, however, you have the text-book, 
and I’!] proceed to your question. You perhaps reasoned that 
if 20 cattle would do well in a pasture, 19 might doas well 
or better. If so, you reasoned correctly. If two colonies of 
bees will do well, one ought in all cases to do as well, and if 
pasturage is scarce one might do better than two. Don’t you 
believe what they say. And yet I think they’re right in advis- 
ing you to start with two colonies. A greenhorn like you may 
do some fool thing with one of the colonies to result in killing 
it, and then you'll have the other to fall back on. Or you 
may weaken both, so that singly they will amount to nothing 
the whole season, but by uniting you can make one good, 
strong colony. Suppose, however, that you’re wiser than the 
rest of us were when we began, and make no mistakes. It 
may still be better to have the two. You'll have twice the 
experience at the end of the season, and possibly you may 
wantto make an artificial colony from the two, that you 
could hardly do from one alone without weakening it too 
much. There may be other reasons, but you now have prob- 
ably enough. 

2. Now look here. If you’re going to ask such hard ques- 
tions before ever owning a bee, what will you be when you 
come to have two or more colonies? Well, if you want to 
make a dead sure thing that a colony will not swarm, kill it 
with brimstone or blow it up with dynamite. Anything short 
of that may fail. All joking aside, one of the most difficult 
things to accomplish is to succeed in preventing swarming 
without interfering with a crop of comb honey. With ex- 
tracted honey it’s easier. Give abundance of room, let the 
entrance be ample for ventilation, keep the hive shaded, and 
you may not be troubled much with swarming. Dadant & 
Son don’t have more than one colony in 20 swarm, and they 
attribute it mainly to their Jarge hives, holding the equivalent 
of more than 12 Langstroth frames. They work for ex- 
tracted honey, but they think the result would not be very 
different with comb honey. All thatcan be done here is to 
give you the general causes to which swarming is attributed. 
Smal]! quarters, too much heat, and an old queen. Avoid 
these, and you will have done something to prevent swarming. 


i 


Queen and the Sex of Fggs—Storage Room for 
Honey. 


1. How does the queen determine the sex of her eggs ? 

** Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” in paragraph 144, says: 
‘It is possible that the width of cells and position of her legs 
when laying in drone-cells,” for drones. In paragraph 149: 
‘The pleasant sensation causes preference for worker-cells, 
sex seemingly determined by size of cells.” In paragraph 
150: “It seems to be due to fatigue,” and that sensation, 
position of legs, and size of cells don’t work. 

c— I had a nucleus last fall late that reared quite a quantity 
of drones in worker-cells. It was late in the season, and 
they were weak in bees, and were needing workers and not 





drones. They are now in good condition, anda fair colony 
with no drones or drone-cells. I read of workers reared in 
drone-comb, but never had any. Seems to me that sex is not 
very clearly explained. 


2. Also, for location of storage room for honey: Para- 
graph 26: ‘‘Honey when harvested is stored in the rear of 
the hive above the brood, and as near it as possible.” Para- 
graph 454: ‘1st. So long as bees have an abundance of 
empty space [combs] below their main hive they very seldom 
swarm; butif itis on the sides of the hive, or above them, 
they often swarm rather than take possession of it.” Para- 
graph 459: ‘*This empty comb must be near and above, or in 
front of the brood.” The foot-note following paragraph 762 
would indicate below as being the proper place. 


Now as honey is what we are after, and no swarming 
means stronger colonies and more honey, it would seem that 
surplus receptacles should be below the brood-nest lst, and 
2nd choice, in front and above; 3rd choice, in rear and above ; 
Ath choice, above ; and 5th choice, sides of hive and above. 


How is this, anyhow? I’m somewbat muddled, but will 
try to give plenty of room within reach until I get straight- 
ened out. A SEEKER. 


Answers.—1. I should be very glad to tell you just how 
the queen determines the sex of eggs, but for the simple rea- 
son that I don’t know. Perhaps the majority think that it is 
simply a matter of willon the part of the queen. She wills 
an egg that shall propuce a queen or a worker, and the egg as 
it passes out is impregnated. She wills it shall produce a 
drone, and it passes out without being impregnated. If it be 
true that she does exercise her will in that way, she seems 
generally to will that worker-eggs shall go in smaller cells 
than those which receive drone-eggs. Others think that in- 
stead of the will of the queen, mechanical compression or 
something of the kind connected with position controls the 
fertilization of the egg. There seems to be a leaning toward 
this latter view in Langstroth’s book. The apparent dis- 
crepancy that you mention is not very hard to explain. For 
altho everything might go on regularly for the laying of eggs 
in worker-cells, if the muscles that act upon the spermatheca 
are too fatigued to act, no spermatozoa will pass out to im- 
pregnate the eggs. 

If I haven’t exactly struck the point you’re after, please 
ask again, but remember that I don’t know just how the sex 
of the egg is determined, and I think no one else claims posi- 
tive knowledge with reference to the matter. 


2. You’ve made outa pretty clear case of discrepancy, 
and yet I think a very small key will unlock the mystery. Just 
keep in mind that the natural thing for bees todois: First, 
to extend their space downwards; Second, to store their sur- 
plus upward. I’m not sure but there may be a trifling mix 
left in some of the statements, but I’ll not take the time to go 
over each separate item, and with the logical mind you show 
in your questions, I think you'll make out a pretty good job of 
reconciliation if I give a rough outline. Bees build from above 
downward, keeping the brood below, and as they accumulate 
stores they put them in the upper cells vacated by the hatch- 
ing brood, and when these fail they next use for storing the 
the rear and sides. That’sin general the natural way, and 
we oblige them to vary from that by our interference. In the 
passages you have quoted, some of the time the thought is 
about room for surplus honey, and some of the time about 
room for brood. We may give room anywhere, and it will 
have some tendency to prevent swarming, but room given for 
broud will be more efficacious than if given for surplus. Keep- 
ing in mind that the bees want their brood below and their 
honey above, if we give them room above they’ll use it for 
storing, and this will allow them to have a chance for more 
room below for breeding. Butif we give them empty space 
below, they can have that for immediate use for the laying of 
the queen, and that more directly suits them. So you see that 
giving room below is the most effective in preventing swarm- 
ing, but the room below will not be used for surplus. That’s 
Mr. Simmins’ plan, to keep constantly room to build below, 
removing the new combs as fast as built, but whether it be on 
account of the extra work involved, or for some other reason, 
bee-keepers in general do not take kindly to the plan. All 
things considered, I should say that altho giving room below 
is the best for prevention of swarming, you must give addi- 
— room above, for you want there the fresh work for sur- 
plus. 

If this helps you out to any extent I shall be glad, and in 
any case I shall be glad to hear from you again. 


$0 


Now is the Time to work for new subscribers. 


Why not take advantage of the offer made on page 235 ? 
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Editorial Comments. 








A Honey Champagne Company have filed 
the necessary articles of incorporation in Los Angeles 
county, Cal., the objects of which are set forth to be the man- 
ufacture of non-alcoholic beverages. So reports Mr. J. H. 
Martin, in the Rural Californian. He further says: ‘As 
long as it is kept non-alcoholic we give the new company our 
hearty endorsement.” So do we. But the ‘* Champagne” 
part of the name doesn’t sound very encouraging. 


Reporting New Experiences.—We would like 
to invite all our readers to make a note of any new experiences 
they may have with bees during the approaching season, and 
report them after the season closes. It is nothing more than 
fair that each should give out information as well as to re- 
ceive it from others. Let us not be like sponges—simply ab- 
sorbers, or having to be ‘‘squeezed ” before letting go of what 
information we possess. Rather let us all contribute to the 
general fund of knowledge, and thus aid in the permanent 
upbuilding and extending of our beloved pursuit. 


no 


“Selling Names of Bee-Keepers”? is con- 
demned as ‘‘a bad policy” by Editor Root in Gleanings. We 
made a similar suggestion qrite awhile ago. We venture to 
say that had not Horrie, Wheadon, and others been able to 
get hold of lists of bee-keepers’ names and addresses, they 
would never have gone into the business of systematically 
swindling honey-producers. We have the names of perhaps 
20,000 bee-keepers, but no amount of money would tempt us 
to sell them to any commission firm. The fact is, we believe 
that reliable commission houses don’t resort to sending out 
pleading letters in order to get trade. If they are all right, 
they usually get about as much produce as they can profitably 
handle without soliciting through the use of egotistical and 
misrepresenting letters. 


—_—_—_—_——+-e-»—____—_ 


Apiculture at the Omaha Exposition.—We 
have received the following letter, which will be of interest 
to supply dealers and honey-producers : 


OmaAHnA, Nebr., April 2, 1897. 
Messrs. Gro. W. York & Co., Chicago, Il].— 


Dear Sirs :—It has occurred to me that you would be in- 
terested in the Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition 
to be held in Omaha, and I would respectfully urge upon you 
the value of an exhibit of your line, as it is contemplated to 
make the Apiary Industry Department one of the finest dis- 
plays ever gathered in any part of the world, and to that end 





I take the liberty of enclosing herewith the official application 
form for space. 

The Exposition is socentrally located that it will be visited 
by large numbers of people in the trade from the entire West, 
as well as Central States and other countries. With $200, 000 
Government aid, $100,000 preliminary State aid, appropria- 
tions from most of the Trans-Mississippi States, and three- 
quarters of a million dollars home subscription, it bids fair to 
turn out of great magnitude and importance. 


Kindly give this due consideration, and make application 
for space at your earliest convenience, as I can secure for you 
several advantages if you act promptly. 

R. M. LEwiIs. 


Yours very respectfully, 

We hope that all who expect to assist in making an api- 
arian display at Omaha, next year, will write Mr. Lewis at 
once, and secure space. Address him in care of the Pacific 
Express Company, at Omaha. 

This Exposition will give bee-keepers and supply-dealers 


a fine opportunity to advertise their business, second only to 
to the great World’s Fair of 1893. 


—_—___——+-2-—_____ 


Wisconsin Foul Brood Law.—Mr. D. D. Dani- 
her has kindly sent us a copy of the new Foul Brood Bill 
recently past by the Wisconsin Legislature, and which now is 
the law. All bee-keepers in that State will be glad to read it, 
and also to comply with its provisions. Here it is: 


AN ACT for the suppression of foul brood among bees in 
Wisconsin. 

The people of the State of Wisconsin, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enact as follows: 


APPOINTMENT. 


SEcTION 1.—Upon the recommendation of a majority vote 
of the members of the bee-keepers’ societies of Wisconsin, the 
Governor shall appoint for a term of two years a State inspec- 
tor of apiaries, who shall, if required, produce a certificate 
from the Governor that he has been so appointed. 


DUTIES. 


Sec. 2.—The inspector shall, when notified, examine all 
reported apiaries, and aJ] others in the same locality not re- 
ported, and ascertain whether or not the disease known as 
foul brood exists in such apiaries; and if satisfied of the ex- 
istence of foul brood, he shall give the owners or care-takers 
of the diseased apiaries full instructions how to treat said 
cases, as in the inspector’s judgment seems best. 


DESTRUCTION OF BEES. 


Src. 3.—The inspector, who shall be the sole judge, shall 
visit all diseased apiaries a second time, and, if need be, burn 
all colonies of bees and combs that he may find not cured of 
foul brood. 
VIOLATIONS. 


Sec. 4.—If the owner of a diseased apiary, honey, or 
appliances, shall sell, barter, or give away, any bees, honey, 
or appliances, or expose other bees tothe danger of said dis- 
ease, or refuse to allow said inspector to inspect such apiary, 
honey, or appliances, said owner shall, on conviction before a 
justice of the peace, be liable toa fine of not less than fifty 
dollars nor more than one hundred dollars, or not less than 
one month’s imprisonment in the county jail, nor more than 
two months’ imprisonment. 


ANNUAL REPORT. 


Sec. 5.—The inspector of apiaries shall make annual re- 
port to the Governor of Wisconsin, giving the number of api- 
aries visited, the number of diseased apiaries found, the num- 
ber of colonies treated, also the number of colonies destroyed 
by fire, and his expenses. 

EXPENSES. 


Sec. 6.—There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys 
in the State treasury, not otherwise appropriated, a sum not 
exceeding five hundred dollars per year, for the suppression 
of foul brood among bees in Wisconsin. Said inspector shall 
receive four dollars per day, and traveling expenses, for 
actual time served, which moneys shall not exceed the moneys 
hereby appropriated, to be paid by the State treasurer, upon 
warrants drawn and approved by the Governor. 

Sec. 7.—This Act shall take effect and bein force from 
and after its passage and publication. 

Approved April 1, 1897. 
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Crimson Clover.—Mr. A. I. Root, in Gleanings, 
gave the following interesting report about his piece of crim- 
son clover in Medina Co., Ohio: 


At this date, March 15, our crimson clover is a ‘‘ thing of 
beauty ’ and a ‘‘joy”’ to at least one individual. I am glad 
to say that there are acres of it where we dug our potatoes 
that are a perfect mat of green. Not a leaf has been injured, 
and the clover has made a considerable growth since the first 
of December. There is no question about it, it has grown 
wonderfully during the months of December, January, and 
February. Of course, we are not entirely through the winter 
yet; but from what experience I have had with the plant, I 
cannot for a moment believe that this thick, heavy mat is 
going to be thrown out by the frost. The stand is just about 
the same on the creek-bottom land, on some that is a little 
higher, and clear up on the hillside by the windmill. Iama 
little surprised that it should winter with us season after sea- 
son, when so many other parts of Ohio report failure. Of 
course, our land is very rich. The seed was put in after dig- 
ging a crop of 375 bushels of potatoes to the acre. The last 
was sown about Aug. 15, but it looks just about as well at 
present writing as that put in a month sooner. 


-_°- > 


Our Debt to Bees.—Mrs. L. Harrison, in an ex- 
change, has written thus appreciatively of the valuable work 
done by bees in the fertilization of fruit-blossoms, thus caus- 
ing a larger production : 





When Columbus discovered America he found no honey- 
bees here, for their had been no need of any. But when the 
settlers came they brought apples, pears, quinces, and cher- 
ries and their fertilizers, the honey-bees. Nature detests self- 
fertilization, and we see how this is avoided by the wisdom of 
an All-Wise Creator. 

The apple-blossom is a perfect flower, containing both 
senses in one, with the stamens and anthers waving above the 
germ; why then does it need a foreign agent to insure fertili- 
zation? On a close examination, we find that when the germ 
is in season for the fertilizing powder, the authers waving 
above have not burst. When the germ is ready, Nature 
spreads a rich feast of delicious, fragrant nectar, and invites 
the bees to the nuptials. They come, like millers, with flour 
on their bodies, and with their pollen-baskets filled with it, 
kneaded into bread, and as they load up the nectar they leave 
some of the fertilizing powder in exchange. 


8 ne 


Spraying Fruit-Trees.—Bulletin No. 36 of the 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, Columbia, by Prof. 
J. M. Stedman, reports the results of elaborate experiments 
with means of preventing two insects very injurious to apple 
trees, and describes cheap and efficient methods of combating 
them. In the letter announcing Bulletin No. 36, we find this 
paragraph, which shows that at least one of the Experiment 
Stations is sending out the right kind of advice: 


‘* Never spray a fruit-tree while itis in blossom; serious 
injury to the blossom and imperfect pollination may result, 
and in many instances honey-bees will be killed.” 


Bulletin No. 36 is for free distribution, and may be had 


by writing to the Director of the Experiment Station, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 


The Weekly Budget. 


Mrs. EMERY NEWELL, of Kane Co., Ill., made the Bee 
Journal! office a pleasant call recently. She will care for the 
bees this year—some 20 colonies. Mrs. Newell is quite en- 


thusiastic, and will doubtless make a success of the business. 
We hope she will. 














Tue W. T. FaLconer Mre. Co. have publisht a neat 16- 
page and cover pamphlet, entitled ‘* Successful Bee-Keeping,” 
written by that very competent bee-master, Mr. W. Z. Hutch- 
inson. They mail it with their catalog of bee-keepers’ sup- 
plies when a 2-cent stamp is enclosed. It shou!d prove a good 
advertising scheme: It certainly is a unique and valuable 
4}¢x6 inch pamphlet. 





Mr. G. Jonnson, of Clark Co., Wis., wrote us March 29: 
“I would not try to keep bees without the American Bee 
Journal. Give it to the fraud commission merchants strong. 
Hit them straight from the shoulder. Success to the ‘Old 
Reliable.’” 


Miss MATHILDA CANDLER, of Grant Co., Wis., called at 
this office a week or two ago. She has been in Chicago all 
winter, pursuing a course of study, and will now return to 
her bees again. She has some 60 colonies, and has made 
quite a success of it for a number of years. 


Mr. Geo. R. McCartney, the inventor of a combined sec- 
tion-press and foundation-fastener, advertises the same in 
another column this week. Read what he says, and send to him 
for a circular giving full description of the machine. You 
will be interested in it, and he will be glad to sell it to you. | 


Mrs. L. C. AxTELL, of Warren Co., Ill., besides being an 
expert bee-keeper, also keeps poultry. In a letter she wrote 
thus wisely : 


‘* Poultry seems like little business to some, I suppose, but 
as a side-issue it pays well. Itis only as we look after and 
care for the littles that we can get ahead much.” 


Mrs. DespEMONIA Smitu, of Canyon Co., Idaho, wrote us 
as follows when renewing her subscription : 


**I prize the Bee Journal, and when it comes I devour 
with avidity the different articles. I especially enjoy Doolit- 
tle’s and the Dadant’s contributions. 1 am an amateur bee- 
keeper, and have had some experience that I may write up 
and send to the Bee Journal in the near future.” 


Mr. F. A. SNELL, of Carroll Co., Ill., wrote us as follows, 
April 3: 


Frrenp York :—You are doing a good work for bee-keep- 
ers. You make it hot for the frauds, and merit the favors of 
all apiarists.” 


Yes, sir, we mean to be death to frauds that are trying to 
swindle bee-keepers. Just put thatdown. We invite all our 
readers to help clean them out. 


Mr. H. E. Hit, of Brevard Co., Fla., has kindly sent us 
two neat little sample sections of honey, 2% inches square, 
gathered from pennyroyal. Inthe letter accompanying the 
honey he writes: 


**I send you a taste of pennyroyal honey and sample of 
the bloom. I would like to know how, in your opinion, it com- 
pares with California sage. Pennyroyal blooms here from 
December uotil March, and I think the quality is in every 
respect first-class.” 


The honey came all right, and we wish to thank Mr. Hill 
for his kindness. The color is almost the same as white 
clover or basswood honey of the North, but the flavor—well, it 
tastes fine as a medicine. We should say that the sage honey 
is superior—at least, we could better eat it regularly than the 
pennyroyal honey. But doubtless we could soon learn to like 
the Florida specimen all rigbt. 


Mr. SAMUEL CoRNABY, of Utah Co., Utah., when sending 
a new subscriber’s name to the Bee Journal lately, wrote : 


‘‘Tam sending this order and furnishing my own sta- 
tionery and stamp purely for the good of apiculture and the 
Bee Journal.” 


* We want to thank Mr. Cornaby for his kindness, and his 
appreciation of the Bee Journal. We like such a testimony. 
It makes us feel like pushing on, and doing still more for the 
good of bee-keeping, if we possibly can. But suppose every 
present subscriber should, during the next month, imitate Mr. 
Cornaby’s example. Our list would just be doubled, and then 
—well, it wouldn’t be long until you’d see such an improve- 
mentin the old American Bee Journal that you wouldn’t 
know it. You giveit twice the number of subscribers it now 
has, and we’ll guarantee you'll get just about twice as good a 
paper for your money. Weare ready to do our part as soon 
as we have the paid list to warrant the extra expense neces- 
sary to put the Bee Journal up to the mark we have long had 
in mind for it. Our plans so far exceed our capital, that until 
the latter is increast the former must simply wait. 


t This is a good time to work for new subscribers. 
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& The isishont Book 
of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Opper, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 
expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. This 
premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives all the 
reading matter and all the illustrations the same as 
the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 
copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 
FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 


its Pictures are Just Killing “T would tear a man Pa lim’ if Isee hima 


tryin’ to flirt with you.” 


This book was written under the inspiration of a | Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- 
summer season ’mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, | turous delight the story of Samantha’s ‘tower’’ to 
the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book Saratoga, accompanied by her ‘‘wayward pardner,”’ 
takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, | Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common 
Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of { sense, as purc and innocent as the prattle of a child, 
fashionable dissipation, in the author’s inimitable and | which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever 





mirth-provoking style. 13] fresh feast of fun. 
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Woman’s Home Companion. 2.2.2 


(FORMERLY LADIES HOPE COMPANION.) 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and 
artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home 
literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. 


The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to Fashions, 
Fancy Work, Housekeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of the 
noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year we 
have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, 
each issue, printed on fine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request. 


To Boom Circulation We [lake the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: 


SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1.00 AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND 

THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL (Weekly) One Year, Cheap at ; 1.00 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Equal to magazines costing 1.00 All 3 fo r $1. 2 5 
Total in Value, ° ° ° $3.00 OO) NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN FOR SO LITTLE MONEY. 


NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted, no commission will be allowed and the names cannot be counted in aclub toward a premium. 


eS Address GEO. W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
Vececeeeeeeeecccecececcecceceecececce 
Read Every Word of Above Magnificent Offer to New and Old Readers 
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JUST THE MACHINE 


Every Bee-Keeper Ought to Have. 


MeCartney Fdn. Fastener & Sec. Press 


The best Machine on 
earth for Fastening in 
Starters and Pressing 
the Sections together ; 
} it rapidly moves the 
Foundation in, cuts it 
off the desired length 
and presses it on—all 
at one operation. With 
one of these Machines 
one man cando more 
work in a first - class 
manner than ‘our men 
with any of the other 
macbines now made. 
If you want one this 
season, order at once. 

Address for further 
information— 


G. R. McCARTNEY, 
1215 South West St., ROCKFORD, ILL. 


SMOKERS and 
FOUNDATION 


We do not catalog the Quinby or Hill Smo- 
kers this year, but there may be some who 
prefer these styles, We still have a few, and 
offer them at these special prices to close out: 


The Quinby—2-inch barrel, single-blast, 35c.; 
postpaid, 50c. 2%-iach, doubie- blast, 60c.; 
postpaid, 75c. 

The Hill—3-inch barrel. 40c.; postpaid, 60c. 


VanDeusen Thin Flat-Bottom Fdn. 


In 25-pound boxes, at only $10.50 per box, 
while it lasts. Address, 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., 
118 Michigan St.. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


* TO BE HUNG! * 


OUR SHINGLE is now hung out, notifying 
the public that we are again ready to shi 
Queens. Having greatly enlarged our facil. 
ities, can fill orders by return mail. 
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Golden Beauties,3 Band Italians 
Also Silver-Gray Carniolan. 
Warranted Queen, 50c.; Tested, 75c. Make 


Money Orders payable at Caldwell, Tex. Send 
for Catalog ot Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


Address, C. B. BANKSTON, 
11Atf CHRIESMAN, Burleson Co., TEx, 


Beeswax Wanted for Cash 


Or in Exchange for 
Foundation—Sections—Hives 
or any Other Supplies. 

7. into Fi da- \ ; 
Working Wax tise tortisn A Specialty, 
_ &™ Write for Catalog and Price-List, with 

Samples of Foundation and Sections. 


GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS. 


BEE - KEEPERS, PRICES CUT 


On FOUNDATION COMB to introduce 


Forrest New Method of Sheeting Wax 
hy Automatic Machinery. 


Write for descriptive Circular Price-List and 
Samples. N. B. FORREST, 
15Atfe AUBURN, N, Y. 


Mention the American Bese Jousuas. 











; 90 cts. Warranted 
Tested Italian Queens 75 cts. per return 
mail. Tested Queens were reared late last 
fall, 1 make Siren seheag. a specialty. 
’ DANIEL WURTH, 
15Atf FALMOUTH, Kush Co., IND, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





General Items. 


tes ie tn an an ak aa ie ae 
Did Fairly Well. 


My bees did fairly well in 1896, yielding 
430 pounds of section honey from six colo- 
nies. Rou. 8. Frttmore, M. D. 
Marshall Co., Kans., April 3. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


I took my bees out of the cellar to-day, 
and they had a fine flight. All are in good 
condition except one colony. They have 
considerable sealed brood and larvee. 

H. STEINFORT. 

Jefferson Co., Wis., March 29. 


~~ — 


Getting Bees to Work on Meal. 


Some correspondent asks what will draw 
bees to work on meal for bee-bread or pol- 
len in the spring before blossoms appear. 
I have kept bees 25 years, and I never failed 
to get the bees on it within 15 minutes, if a 
few drops of essence of anise are sprink- 
led near it. C. HopGKIys. 

Cheshire Co., N. H. 


All in Pretty Good Condition. 


The average yield per colony was about 
100 pounds of honey last year, in this neighb- 
borhood. I wintered about 60 colonies on the 
summer stands, which are all alive and in 
pretty good condition. I am very well 
pleased with the *‘ Old Reliable.”’ 

LORENZ SEIBERLICH. 

Ozaukee Co., Wis., March 29. 














Trying Year on Bees. 


lhave 17 colonies of bees—16 in No. 1 
condition. The past year was a trying one 
on bees. I fed 400 pounds of sugar during 
the fall, winter, and spring, while my 
neighbors just let their bees go. 

I need the American Bee Journal in my 
business. There are good propects for 
honey this year. A. R. YANDELL. 

Scott Co., Ark., March 28. 


———_— > ~~ — 





Bees Breeding Up Fast. 


The past winter wasa hard one on bees 
in this part of the State. I have heard of 
a great many bees near me that starved 
and froze to death, tho my loss is very 
small. The prospects for a honey crop are 
good. The bees are breeding up as fast as 
Il ever knew them at this time of the year. 
They have been gathering pollen from the 
elm and maple for some time. 

JACOB FRAME. 

Braxton Co., W. Va., April 1. + 





Spring in All Its Glory. 


I made a success in changing my bees 
last week from box-bives to movable-frame 
hives. March has been our winter month 
here, but spring bas opened now in all its 
glory. The fruit-trees are beginning to 
bloom, and the wild flowers. The bees are 
doing finely on their foundation. This is 
my first experience in the bee-business, ex- 
cept cutting several bee-trees. I have a 
good many to cut this spring: 

. A. PELLEW. 


Nevada Co., Cal., April 1. 





Expects a Good Year. 


Bees came through the winter out-doors 
without loss. All are strong, and lots of 
young bees taking their first flight every 
fine, sunshiny day. They workt on maple 
blossoms before the last freeze, which killed 
most of the blossoms. You no doubt know 
that the maple trees do not all bloom at 
the same time—some of them are just in 


you need constantly on hand a 
safe, sure and effectual remedy 
for the ordinary ills of life; one 
which will meet the require- 
ments of all emergency cases 
and work a permanent cure, 


Worana 


has done this for many 
years on four 
continents. 


l} 

WY CURES.... 
Bright’s Disease, 
Urinary Troubles, 
Female Complaints, 
General Debility, 
Malaria, 


and all diseases arising 
from disordered 
row ay 5 and Liver. 
Ever ready hand, 
Large bottle or new style 
smaller bottle at your nearest 
store. Behonest with your- 
self and try a bottle. 
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— How THe Fence ‘ 


$ TRUE FENCE ECONOMY. 


consists in building a fence that will last; one e 
@ that cannot be blown down; one that cannot 
@ burn up, and which will turn all kinds of e 

stock, from the smallest pig to the largest bull a 
err horse. Suchafence is the KEYSTONE » 

FENCE. More about it in our frre book on e 
@ fence building 


© KEYSTONE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., : 
e No.3 R E 


3 Rush St... PEORIA, ILL. aa 
PPA ITTI IIIa yyiyyy ) 


Mention, the armencom Ree Journ 





+ MONEY SAVED iS MONEY GAINED. + 


THE ROYAL UNION 
Life Insurance Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 

accurate account with you; credit your 

premiums and interest, charge the actual 

expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 

remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 


BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


[Pet Stock and Incubators if conducted 
i “The Chautauqu 
Big Profits” just out an 

sent postpaid with our Catalogue 

for 4c to help pay postage, etc. Best eggs 

and stock cost no more if purchased of 

us, you can then sell ey product to 

us and thousands others for high fancy prices. 

We own acres most elegantly adapted to 

poultry. CHAUTAUQUA POULTRY & 

PET STOCK FARM,Box 17 KENNEDY,N.Y 


7A13 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Our '97 Catalog 
Apiarian Supplies, Bees, Ete. 


is yours for the asking. 
itis fullof information. (~~ Write for it. 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 














105 Park Place. NEW YORKE,N. Y. 
APIARY—Glen Cove, L. I. 
QU Sections, 
Comb Foundation, 
- all — Supplies 
FREE atalogue. _E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, ll, 
13A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 
() P ; ARE WORTH . 
Ur rTlé@S ~ Lookine at: 
IN THE 
with DOVETAILED Bopy AND SUPERS espe- 
cialiy. All other Bee-Supplies accordingly. 
Send for Catalog aud Price-List. Address, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187, SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


48Atf 





850 Rods—5 Years—No Repairs, 


That is the Page fence experience of a prominent 
land owner in Michigan, and it's the real secret of 
our success with all classes. Whenan individual or 
a Company adopt the Page, it settles the fence 

uestion with them for at least one generation. 

hy not investigate? Send for evidence 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





bloom now, and the box-elders have not 
opened their blossom-buds, but are swell- 
ing out nicely. The elms are budding out 
also, and the grass is so pretty and green. 
I think that the white clover will yield 
some nectar this year, as we bave had none 
for three years to amount to anything. 
With the abundance of rain we have had I 
think this will be a good year for the bees. 
D. C. McLEop. 
Christian Co., Ill., April 1. 


- — >- =e, —__—__—_— 


Practically All the Bees Lost. 


We had bad—yea, the worst luck in win- 
tering our bees, and simply have to com- 
mence anew. F. L. RIcHTER. 

Cass Co., N. Dak., April 1. 

= -—-_.-- --—-— oo 


Wintering Finely. 


My bees have wintered in fine condition 
without 2 per cent. loss. They are carrying 
in — quite lively to-day from pussy- 
willow. 

I am well pleased with the stand the 
American Bee Journal is taking against 
dishonest commission merchants and other 
frauds. And if the editor gets into any 
trouble I will do my part to help him out. 
Long may he prosper. L. E. Evans. 

Lenawee Co., Mich., March 31. 


—_ 


Wintered Without Loss. 


Iam taking three bee-papers, and would 
not Jike to spare any one of them. How a 
bee-keeper can get along without taking at 
least one, is more than I can understand. 

My 48 colonies have come through this 
far without losing any. 

I tried Mrs. A. J. Barber's candy recipe, 
on page 169, and I tell you itis ‘*‘boss.” I 
forgot to put in the soda at first, so I melted 
some over again, put in the soda, and I was 
surprised. It increast the amount (in bulk) 
about one-third, or nearly that. 

ISRAEL OVERHOLT. 

Ontario, Canada, March 31. 








A Real Canadian’s Report. 


EpitTor YorkK:—I seldom see any reports 
in the excellent American Bee Journal from 
Canada, altho I fancy most of our bee- 
keepers are subscribers. I have had some 
questionings as to whether I should renew 
my subscription or not. The very un- 
friendly and selfish attitude assumed by 
the United States Government towards this 
Dominion in its legislation, to-wit: the 
alien labor, and the new tariff bills— 
only too clearly show that you want to 
have nothing to do with us. You, of course, 
area mighty big country, and so long as 
England opens freely her markets to you, 
Isuppose you can get along without us, 
and this prompts us to say that we can get 
along without you, and narrowing this 
down to the case in point, we have a very 
good bee-journal of our own—the Canadian 
Bee Journal—and if all our bee-keepers 
would support it and stay away from you, 
it would soon be much better. 

I have been keeping bees for a number of 
years with somewhat varied success. Three 
years ago lI had about 100 colonies, and in 
the spring of 1895 my prospects were never 
brighter, but on May 10, and following 
nights along until the 20th, we were visited 
with unusually severe frosts that killed the 
clover, and so completely destroyed the 
basswood growth that it was tbought that 
even the trees would die. This was fol- 
lowed by extreme drouth and heat, and 
everything that bees could work upon be- 
came so completely dried up that on Aug. 
1 we found that we not only had no crop, 
but that the bees were starving in the hives. 
I could not undertake to feed so many, so I 
killed off some, gave away others, and then 
doubled up until I reduced to 50. These I 
fed three barrels of sugar, and then only 
about one-half of them were fit for winter, 
and altho most of them came through they 
were mostly so weak in bees, and so many 
queenless, that the doubling up had to be 





California =« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura! 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St, - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 


CARLOADS 


Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 
I want the name and address 
= of every Bee-Keeper in Amer. 
ica. I supply Dealers as well 
as consumers. Send for cata- 
logs, quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 


RIVER FALLS. Pierce Co., Wis. 
| th’ HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
ll S Square Glass Jars. 
Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general, etc etc 
Send for our new catalog. 


* Practical Hints will be mailed for 10c. 
in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Z SEE THAT WINK ! 
ie 


Bee - Supplies! Root’s 
“Wasch DOVDERS gp” INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 





= 











Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat. 
tree. Walter 8. Ponder, 











Goons at Root’s Prices. 
WMEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT MENTION TH'S JOURNE. 





ee” IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultura! Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


wn" Biee-Keaper’s Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


UNG DISEASES. 


39 years’ experience. If your case is 
sufficiently serious torequire expert medi- 
al treatment, address ‘ 
Dr. Peiro, 100 State St., Chicago. 








TEA 
EXCELSIOR Incubator 
Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Th ds in 1 
operation. Lowest priced 
first-class Hatcher made. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 
114 toi22 8. 6th St, Quin 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











44 A26t 





TO REDUCE STOCK ! 
5 per cent. Off 


On all Kinds of Supplies 


TILL APRIL 15th. 


2 Orders amounting to $5 or more will be 
delivered f. o. b. cars Springfield, Llls. 


W. J. Finch, Jr., Chesterfield, Ills. 
10A13t Mention the Am. Bee Journal. 
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ated, so that when the honey season 
pet last year I had only some 20 colo- 
nies to begin the season with, and many of 
these so weak that hes f did not swarm 
early, and some not at all. 

However, I took some 1,400 pounds of ex- 

tracted and 200 pounds of comb honey, and 
i ast to 47. 
“puck wheat yielded well last fall, and 
they went into winter quarters in very 
good condition, and I am encouraged now 
to find that they have all past the winter 
safely, and seem strong enough to run the 
gauntlet of even acold spring, which we 
may possibly have. : 

Last season was an exceptionally good 
one, and those who had their bees in good 
condition in the spring reapt an abundant 
harvest. 

Mr. Samuel Rinsey, some 10 miles from 
here, commenced the season with 8 colo- 
nies, took 1,000 pounds of honey, and in- 
creast to 46. Who can beat this ? 

Iusea 91¢x44¢ inch frame, inside meas- 
urement, and from allI have read on the 
subject I believe it to be as near the right 
size for all purposes as can be devised. I 
have queen-excluders and bee-escapes, but 
avoid the use of them as much as possible. 
By using full sheets of foundation in the 
sections I can get on nicely without ex- 
cluders, and by extracting late in the day, 
and haying some help so as to do the work 
quickly, I need no bee-escapes. 

Last season I got some help and ex- 
tracted after 6 o’clock, and we just hada 
nice time—very little bother with the bees 
in the extracting-room, and all quiet the 
next morning, and my neighbors undis- 
turbed. 

Dummies—I have tried these, and gave 
them up fora bad job. Firstly, the bees, 
after being ina day, erg the quarters 
too small, got up and left. I, however, cap- 
tured them and returned them to the hive, 
but the next day they cleared out again, 
and were again captured, but before return- 
ing them I took out the dummies, and they 
went to work all right. 

I tried it with another swarm with better 
success in that respect, but they staid just 
14 days, left the hive nearly full of drone- 
comb, and just 24 queen-cells. I had sec- 
tion boxes on both these swarms, with 
queen-excluders, so that they had room 
enough, but did not like to be so hampered 
in the brood-nest, and left. 

I like bee-work very much, and [ am hop- 
ing for a good season again. I also like 
the American Bee Journal very much, but 
just hate to send my money to be spent 
amongst a people that are doing their level 
best to bar us out of any business dealings 
with them. A. BooMER. 

Ontario, Canada, March 23. 


[Well, Mr. Boomer, we couldn't help 
smiling at your seemingly trying to think 
that the American Ree Journal is to blame 
for the action of our Government. Why, 
bless you, we don’t make the laws of this 
country. But we are sure that if we could 
have that privilege we’d make a few that 
would help to clean up the country morally, 
any way; and then the financial improve- 
ments would follow naturally enough. But 
don’t you ever let this big conntry’s actions, 
in any line, cause you to deprive yourself 
of the weekly visits of the old Amerjcan 
Bee Journal. We can’t have too many 
‘Boomers’ of the right kind to boom on 
our list of readers.—Ep1ror. ] 





Honey Crops and Drouths. 


_ The matter of a honey crop is one of no 
little perplexity. Sometimes it seems hard 
to tell why bees gatherno honey. There 
seems to be an abundance of flowers, the 
weather seems favorable, and everything 
seems propitious, and yet the bees gather 
no stores. In Michigan there were several 
years of great honey-drouth, which indeed, 
I believe, was true of most of the Eastern 
States during the same year. In those 








Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. New London, 


isconsin, 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the Jowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have also one One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable this firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 7Atf 


That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Couldn't Do Without It. 


Works Like a Charm. 
I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
The Monette Queen-Clipping Device WORKS Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 


LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. |] 

queens, all in one day, when examining my | gould not do without one now. 

bees. Wm. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. Dr, Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 

PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 


Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rrez of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 30 cts. But why not get it as a Premium by the above offer? 
You can’t earn 30 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEKP ERS w. na 
oe meee oot SU PPL LES 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog and Price-List. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 
Special Agent for the Southwest—*- *: APBor? 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at Factory Prices. 


Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


Low Prices Now! 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: 1 can, ina case, 7}¢ cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 7 cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 644 cents. The Cash must accom- 


pany each order. Fime Basswood Flavor Honey at same price; also in 
270-lb. barrels. 


(@~ A sample of either honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘Queens Given Away.” 
PGray Carniolans and Golden Italians. 


We will give a fine Tested Queen (either race) 
to all customers ordering 6 Untested Queens, 
and a fine Select Tested Queen to all who or- 
der 12 Untested Queens at one time. The 
Queens given away will be sent to customers 
in August. 


Grade and Prices April July 
‘B d May Aug. 

o ees and Queens Jone sept. 
Ontested Queen veerrrrrerTrT $8.75 8 .65 
OO. i arr 1.50 1.25 
Select Tested Queen...... . «s—nt ee oe 
Best Imported “* 5.00 4. = 


sane L Frame Nucleus (no Queen) ‘a 
a?) 


1. 00 
Ful Colony of Bees - 
(in new dovetailed hive) 5.00 4.00 
We guarantee our Bees to be free from all 
diseases, and to give entire satisfaction. 
Descriptive Price-List Free. 


F. A. Lockhart & Co, “AKS,Ggorce. 


13Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION ConemaTiOn 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edgin uP Jointing Stu 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 


SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS, N.Y. 


1Aly Mentw.. the American Bee Journal. 


JUST ARRIVED! 


My second carload of Goods from The A. I. 
Root Co. bas arrived, and lam in shape to 
fill all orders promptly at their catalog prices, 
Send for my 36 page catalog; also list of 
Goods _— will need, and I will make you spe- 
cial prices on early orders. 


GEO. E. HILTON, 


9D9t FREMONT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journa, 














Made on the best lines, of The 
best material known & we. ort. 
HEATS WITH HOT W. 


Entirely automatic; 


every egg that can 
Simple, durable, effective.Send 2 
stamps for illustrated catalog No. 59. 


THE INVINCIBLE HATCHER CO., 
SPRINCFIELD, OHIO, 





13D5t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANTED—ATTENTION ! 


EE HERE, Friend Bee-Keeper, the best 
goods are none too good, and the lowest 
prices are none too low tor the present times, 
80 down go the prices for 1897 on Full Line 
of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

1 defy o_o in quality and workman- 
ship. Working Wax into Foundation when 
sent to me,a specialty. Write, without fail, 
for Catalog. y prices are worth looking at. 
Wax wanted at 26c cash, or 29cin trade, de- 
livered. August Weiss, Hortonville, Wis. 


6Al Mention the American Bee Journal, 


*Early Italian Queens? 
Up till ie middle of April at these prices: 
tested, 75c.; Tested, $1.25. 
E. L. CARRINGTON, 
5A17 De Funiak Springs, Fla. 


~ic tl on, the Americom Bee Journ, 


BEST ON EARTH!! 


18 years the Standard. The 4-inch “* Smoke 
Engine.” Is it too large? Willit last too 
long? Will save lots of money and bad 
words. Send for Circular, 6 sizes and prices 
of Bingham Smokers and Knives. 


T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
5Atf Mentwn the American Bee Journal. 














years there were great drouths, more ex- 
tensive and long-continued than had ever 
been known before. From my observation 
I believe we may safely assert that any 
continued drouth, even though early in 
the season, will be very prejudicial to 
honey-production. This is very evident in 
California. With an abundance of rainfall 
in winter here, if we may judge by past 
experience, we are almost sure of a good 
crop. There seems to be just one excep- 
tion, even though the rainfall is abundant, 
there does come ‘at rare intervals hot, dry- 
ing winds which seem to be almost as 
inimical to nectar-secretion as the drouth. 
I have been led to think of late that ver 
likely in the East a long, dry winter wit 
little rainfall may have the same effect 
that the winter drouth produces in Califor- 
nia. We usually think that it is enough if 
we have rains during the season of nectar- 
secretion; but from the experience iu Cali- 
fornia it seems equally necessary that there 
should be abundant rains at other seasons 
of the year. If we could be sure of copious 
rains, and warm, genial weather during the 
time of the flowers, I believe we could 
safely predict a full crop of honey. 


Iam glad to report about 23 inches of 
rain for this region up to the present date 
(April1). With the exception of one rain, 
this has come so gently that every drop has 
done good; thus not only bee-keepers, but 
all agriculturists, are rejoicing over the 
prospects of bountiful harvests. The fruit 
crop jor the coming year is almost sure to 
be large, while the grain crop promises to 
be greater than ever before. 

Los Angeles Co., Cal. A. J. Cook. 





Goldens are Fine Workers. 


I put into winter quarters 24 colonies of 
bees, and came out with 21. They are in 
fine condition. I have the golden beauties, 
and they are the finest woskers I ever saw. 

J. M. Cuirrorp. 

Rains Co., Tex., March 29. 


Good Prospects for a Honey Crop. 


Bees have wintered wellon the summer 
stands. I lost only one colony out of 84. 
The prospects for a honey crop are better 
than for three years past. 

ALVIN L. HE. 

Warrick Co., Ind., March 31. 








Difference in Management. 


Icannot be without the American Bee 
Journal as long as I keep bees. One of my 
neighbors produced about 300 pounds of 
honey from 15 colonies last year, while I 
got 3,000 pounds from 31 colonies, spring 
count. We have the same kind of bees, be- 
cause he got his of me, and it must be the 
management that makes the difference. 
We live only 44 mile apart. 

J. GUDERIAN. 

Olmsted Co., Minn., March 29 





A Double Lesson Learned. 


The weather is nice and warm here now. 
The soft maples are just beginning to 
bloom. The bees have been exercising 
themselves quite lively the last few days. 

I believe the bees generally wintered well 
in this part of the country. My own loss 
was sbout the heaviest I have heard of. 
Ilost about 15 per cent. About half of 
what I lost starved to deatb. I knew that 
they were a little light in stores, but I have 
many times carried colonies through until 
spring on a less amount of honey. The 
trouble was, this winter, that there was so 
much warm weather, and the bees could fly 
so much that they used a great deal more 
honey than usual. The others were lost b 
the covers being accidentally blown off, 
and the bees getting wet, and then the 
weather turning suddenly cold. At all 
events Ihave learned a double lesson—be 
sure they have plenty of storesin the fall, 
and that the covers are well weighted 
down. Ep JOLLey. 

Venango Co., Pa., March 30. 





if you are 
thinking about 


TRACTION ENGINES 


We present ~— fate NEW Fy hen mor fe the.clt- 


fie uaroed a aan pena 
Wi. RUMELY CO., onta Gan 





Mention the American bee sourna.. 


H H WHITE POPLAR SECTIONS & 

ur pecia ies erforated Drone and 
ueen Excluder Zinc. 

Our Sections are the finest, and our Perforated 
Zinc is the only perfect and fully reliable now 
made. It costs more, but is worth more, and 
does not obstruct the passage of worker-bees. 
The Nonpareil Bee-Hive and all other 
Apiarian baw 45x Address for Catalog 








and 7. NOLD, JABERG &co, 
r.G. L. — Manager. 
14aaee NEW PHILADELPHIA. OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journas. 


Pacific Coast Bee-Keepers ! 


—BUY YOUR— 


Dovetailed Cedar Hives 


Direct from the Factory. Guaranteed equal 
to the best goods on the market, 


Send for Price-List. 
Rawson & Barner, Centralia, Wash. 
10A18t Mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


A booklet, handsomely illustra- 
ted, describing Nebraska, her 
farms and the opportunities 


there for young men and farm 

renters to become farm owners 

Mailed without charge on application to P. 8. 

Eustis, General Passenger Agent, C., B. & Q. 
. R., Chicago. 111. 14A8t 


Mention the American Bee Journey, 











Golden| Texas Queens ! 


é Dr. Gallup says they are the best he 


has in his ya 
Albino | 3. ». GavEns, nisbon, Tex. 
Mention the Bee Journal. 9A6t, 





R T’S (Get Sieppunes on early orders 
G DS. for 1897. A. I. Root Co.’s Bee- 

Supplies always on hand. Bet- 
ter prepared than — to fill orgers promptly. 


36-page Coetag free 
JOHN NEBEL « SON, High Hill. Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 4Atf 


OO eee 0.0 0 eee 





Convention Notices. 


HWlinois.—The spring meeting of the Nor- 
thern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held Tuesday, May 18. at the residence of 
H. W. Lee, at Pecatonica. Ill. All are cordi- 
ally invited to attend. Means of conveyance 
will be at the station for = benefit of those 
coming on trains. . KENNEDY, Sec. 

New Milford, Lil. 


Connecticut.—The 6th annual meeting of 
the Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at the capitol at Hartford, May 5, at 
10:30 a.m. Let all interested in bee-culture 
make an extra effort to be present. 

Waterbury, Conn, Mrs. W. E, RILeEy, Sec. 





See the premium offer on page 285! 
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HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


PRN PAARL LLL OL cea et et ehh 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
thons are made according to these rules: 


FANcy.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 
wise. 

ln addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there wil) be “fancy 
white,” ** No. 1 dark.” etc. 


Ra Ne Na el el PRLS N ANON Na Nel Neal Veal ed OFS ON SOS Na Neal Neal Nigh 


Chicago, Ill., Mar, 19.—Fancy white. 11@ 
12c.; No. 1, 10@1l1c.; fancy amber, 9c.; No. 1, 
7e.; fancy dark, 8c.; No. 1, 7c. Extracted, 
white, 5@7c.; amber, 5@6c.; dark, 4%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@27c. 

Stocks are working down, but there is no 
improvement in price. The season for comb 
honey is drawing toaclose. Any one intend- 
ing to market in the cities should do so now. 


Albany, N. ¥., Mar. 20,—Fancy white, 12- 
13c.; No. 1, 11-12c.; fancy amber, 9-10c.; 
No. 1. 8-9c.; fancy dark, 7-8c.; No. 1, 6-7c. 
Extracted. white, 5-6c.; dark, 3%-4c. 

Demand is all that could be expected at this 
season. Stock on hand small. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Peb. 20.—Fancy white. 
14-15c.; 0. 1 white, 12-13c. Extracted, 
white, 6-7c. Beeswax, 22-25c. 

Demand is fair for grades quoted, but no 
demand for inferior grades. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 20.—Fancy white, 13 - 
14c.; No. i, 11-12c. Extracted, white, 6-7c.; 
amber, 5-6c. Beeswax, 25c. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Feb, 20.,—Fancy white, 
14%@15c.: No. 1 white, 12%@13c. Extracted, 
= 6@7c.; amber, 44%@5%c. Beeswax, 22 


There is not very much honey in our mar- 
ket Selling rather slow. Demand beginning 
to be a little better. Think trade will be fair 
in this line this fall. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19.—Fancy comb. 12 
@13c.; No. 1 white, 11@11%c.; amber, 9 
10%c.; dark, 7@8%c. Extracted, white, in 
cans, 6@7c.; amber, in barrels, 4@4c; extra, 
5e.; dark, 3@4c. Good demand for barrel 
stock—comb slow sale. Beeswax, 23@23%c. 
—prime finds ready sale at 23%c. 


San Francisco, Calif., Apr. 3.— White 
comb. 9-10c.; amber, 5-7c. Extracted, white, 
5-5%e.; light amber, 3%-4c.; dark tule, 2Xc. 

Beeswax, fair to choice, 24-26c. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Feb, 2.—Fancy white 
comb, 12-lsc.; fancy amber. 8-¥c.; No. 1, 8c.; 
fancy dark, 7-8c. Extracted, white, 5-7c.; 
amber, 4-5c.; dark, 3%-4c. Beeswax, 25c. 

Season is getting over for comb honey—very 
little demand. Extracted in good demand. 


New York, N.Y ,Apr. 10.—White comb, 
10@1ic.; amber, 8@9c.; dark, 6c, Ther is a 
fairly good demand for comb honey yet, and 
it keeps coming in small lots. Extracted is 
quiet at unchanged prices. The demand for 
buckwheat extrac has ceast, and no more 
sale forit. Beeswax is quiet at 26@27c. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Apr. 9.— Demand is 
slow for all kinds of honey, with a fair sup- 
ply. Comb honey, 10@13c. for best grades; 
extracted, 3%@6c. There isa fair home de- 
mand for beeswax, with a fair supply, at 22@ 
25c. for good to choice yellow. 


Kansas City, Mo., Apr. 10.—No. 1 white, 
12@13c.; fancy amber @i2c.: No. 1 amber, 
seat io.: fancy = 10c.; No. 1 dark, 8@ 
, xtracted, w » 5%c.; amber, 4 
4%c.; dark, 4c. Bosswax bee _ 


Detroit, Mich., Mar.12.—No. 1 and fane 
white comb, 11-12¢.; other brands, 7-106. 
Extracted, white, 5-6c.; amber and dark, 
4-5c. Beeswax, 24-25c. 





ETT TY Minn,, Feb. 20. — Fancy 
white, 11@12c.; No. 1 white, 10@11c.; fancy 
araber. 9@10c.; No, 1 amber. .; fanc 


tah white extracted, 5@5%c. Beeswax 23@ 
26c. Market wd steady fur comb and bet- 
ter for extracted than for some time. 


Buffalo, NW. ¥., Apr. 2.—Our market con- 
tinues about 10-1llc. for fancy honey, occa- 
sional sales at 12c. Some lots hang fire, but 
anything that is beyond criticism pee eT 
well. Com onran from 8-5c. Ext ’ 
4%-5¢,, as to quality. etc. 


PAD BAM 6 MM SAMS Os Ae 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fills. 
R. A, BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. ¥. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 


Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C. CLumoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8t. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
BATTERSON & OO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & Son. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wu. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
WILLIAMS BrOs., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WeEstcoTr Com. Co.. 213 Market 8t 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
BE. E. BLAKE & Co., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER 8. PouDER, 162 Massachusetts ave. 
Albany, N. W. 
CuHAs. MOCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. f, Mors & Son, cor. Freeman & Central Avs. 


Honey - Clovers ! 


We bave made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 


cash with order: 
5b 10H 25D 50m 








Alsike Clover........ -70 $1.25 83.00 85.75 
Sweet Clover(white). .70 1.20 2.50 4.75 
White Clover... ..... 90 1.60 3.75 7.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.00 2.25 4.00 


Crimson Clover....... .55 90 2.00 3.50 
Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co. 
* CHICAGO, ILL. 


Invested in a postal card 
will get my large Cata- 
log of All Root’s Goods. 
Send list of what you 


want, and get price. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Sarplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Manufact 


Bole 
Sprout Brook Montgomery 00.. N.Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 














Question ~ Box, 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 


POPP NANA Nat eal ead Peds ew Wal Weal el et td 


Age at Which a Queen Lays. 


Query 47.—How long, on the average, 
after a queen emerges from her cell before 
she begins to lay ?—IND. 


J. A. Green—10 days. 

E. France—I don’t know, 

Mrs. L. Harrison—10 days. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—8 or Y days. 

Jas. A. Stone—About 10 days. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—About 10 days. 

G. M. Doolittle—From & to 10 days. 
Dr. J. P. H. Brown—In about 10 days. 
W. G. Larrabee—From 1 to 2 weeks. 


H. D. Cutting—About 7 days is the 
average. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—6 to 10 days, 
on the average. 


Eugene Secor—According to the best 
authorities, in about 7 days. 


J. M. Hambaugh—From 9 te 15 days, 
all conditions being favorable. 


C. H. Dibbern—About 16 days, I be- 
lieve, is the rule, but it varies some. 


R. L. Taylor—About 8 days during 
the honey season ; at other times, longer. 


Dr. A. B. Mason—About 8 days, but I 
have had them put off the matter for 15 
days. 

Rev. M. Mahin—To give the average 
is not easy. I would guess about 14 
days. 

P. H. Elwood—Ask the queen-breed- 
ers. Probably about 10 days, on the 
average. 


Emerson T. Abbott—That depends en- 
tirely on circumstances. I am not able 
to say what the general average is. 


A. F. Brown—5 to 7 or 8 days. It 
depends on weather and strength of col- 
ony. During a honey-dearth, two weeks 
or more. 


G. W. Demaree—In my locality, in the 
honey season proper, the average is 
about 11 days. But the time varies 
with the season. In the early spring, 
and the late autumn, the time is uncer- 
tain. 


J. E. Pond—This question was fully 
answered a few weeks ago. The gen- 
eral rule is this: About 16 days from 
egg to queen; from 2 to 8 or 10 days 
after the queen leaves the cell before 
mating; and eggs foundin 6 hours or 
more after mating. Bad weather may 
interfere with the marriage flight, but 
ordinarily the above is correct. 


Re A A MMA ee Bas 


i a —<e An honest, ay 
remedy for all Fevers, 
bag ogi em Headaches, Colds, Neu- 
For Pain and Fever ralgia, Grip, Rheuma- 
@s--e B.-- oe tiem, ete. A general 
service remedy that'll 
please you, OR MONEY REFUNDED, 
“It’s a rare ple‘sure to find such a remedy.” 
“Too much cannot be said in praise of them.” 


1 Box, 25c.; 6 Boxes, $1; most orders are $1. 


W.B. House, Drawer 1, Detour, Mich. 
15Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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BEE-KEEPERS | pace"Sataiog for veur, 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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— A Copy of— 


240 
Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W.Z Hutchinson ; 
and our 1897 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowost Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
when you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


{monthly, now in its 7th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 


SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


DANZENBAKER 
HIVE AND HONEY 
won Highest Honors at the 
Fairs, and pays Premiums 
3 to purchasers 
of 50 hives, $50 for the best 100 Danz. sections 
7) 95 iad 25 ry 50 “ “ 





<a 


——— 


“ 


=~ Further particulars regarding the pre- 
mimums, also special catalog of the Danzen- 
baker Hiveand System, furnisht on applica- 
tion. Address, 


Francis Danzenbaker, Medina, Ohio. 


Care The A. I. Root Company. 


1 ARISE 


r SAY to the readers 
r of the 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BKES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1897, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $600 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies.. ... 4500 
1 untested queen. 100 
.. ™ queens 
12 .“ - 


1 tested een... 

= eens. 
1 select tested queen 240 
.. = “ Queens 4 00 
400 





Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 


@@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the — and each class of Queens. 
ress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


11A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


—] Would Like to See a Hive— 


That bees will build up in faster in the spring, 
or that is better adapted for Comb or Extrac- 
ted Honey. or that is easier manipulated than 
mine. It is Cubical and Self-Spacing. Pat- 
ented April 7, 1896. Hives and Rights for 
sale. Address, 
CYRUS C. ALDRICH, 
13A4t ELSINORE, Kiverside Co.. CALIF. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


B's MONEY IN POULTRY 








OUR LARCE CUIDE for ’9! just 

out. Something entirely new. 100 
pages. Printed in finest colored work. 
Contains everything pertaining to Poul- 
tryin full. PRICES REDUCED on 
ist Prize Winners and Eggs. Postpaid 
on receipt of 15 cents, if you write now. 


JOHN BAUSCHER, Jr., Box 94 Freeport, Ill. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





April 15, 1897. 
20th 


ver Dadant’s Foundation 72!" 


Year 
Why Does It Sell So Well ? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 


Because IN 20 YEARS there have not been any complaints, but thousands 
of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sagging, No 
Loss. Patent Weed Process of Sheeting. 


Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil 
Material. We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies of All Kinds, 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


CHAS. DADANT &. SON, 


Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


A:SEKCTIONS 4: SECTIONS 
ek ECE ae we 

Our business is making Sections. We are located in the basswood belt of Wis- 

consin; therefore the material we use cannot be better. We have made the fol- 


lowing prices: 
No. 1 Snow-White. 


500 for 


2000 for 
8000 for 














No. 1 Cream. 


If larger quantities are wanted, write for prices. 
Price-List of Sections, Foundations, Veils, Smokers, Zinc, Etc., 
Sent on application. 


NOVICE AND GOWAN 
EXTRACTORS. 


More Popular Than Ever. 


They are used by all leading bee-keep- 











ers. If you would get the latest and 





best, see that our name is on them. 


>. ——— 


Our 1897 icra Hives, 
With New 1897 End-Spacing Hoffman Frames, are carrying the 


market bystorm. Don’t buy old-style goods, when new, up-to-date goods cost no more. 
Catalog, explaining, sent for the asking. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO. 


Factory and Main Office, MEDINA, O. 
BRANCH OF FICES : 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Miss. Str., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





